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altogether out of harmony with the rest, and striking an
entirely new vein of thought, but Fuzuli is careful to avoid this.

Fuzuli stands alone; none can charge him with that imi-
tativeness which he somewhat too chivalrously declared was
held in all lands for a disgrace. The resemblance which Latfff
and Qinali-zade find between him and Neva3! is the mere
superficial resemblance of an unfamiliar dialect, whilst the
comparison which cAhdi makes between him and Selman is
no more than a conventional compliment. Fuzuli found his
inspiration in the pages of no poet, Turk or Persian, but in
his own heart; guided by the light of his own genius, he
found a new pathway for himself, a pathway untrodden by
any predecessor, and which none of all who followed him
could rediscover. He stands alone in old Turkish literature
as the Poet of the Heart.

But Fuzuli could not wholly escape the spirit of his age;
in an evil hour he gave himself up, as we have seen, to the
study of the 'science' of poetry, a study the results of which
are unhappily but too manifest in many of his works. A
man of his powers would soon make himself familiar with
the literary paraphernalia of the Persians, and, being persuaded
that such things were necessary adjuncts to poetry of the
loftier style, would freely adorn his verses with novel and
striking combinations of the old stock materials; and so we
find that there are few even among Turkish poets more
artificial than at times is Fuzuli, few in whose works are
more fantastic similes or more far-fetched conceits. But not
the least wonderful thing about this poet is that, in spite
of these trivialities, his poetry remains poetry; that notwith-
standing the evident consciousness and no less evident plea-
sure with which he introduces his subtile fancies and far-
fetched imagery, he never fails to convince us of his perfect
sincerity and of his real earnestness of heart. And here he